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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


OFF TO SOUTH POLE 


The largest Antarctic expedition in 
history is now on its way to the 
South Pole. It is part of Operation 
Deepfreeze—a 4-year scientific study 
of the Antarctic area. The special 
project, begun in 1955, is under the 
supervision of the U. S. Navy. 

Some 4,147 persons and 44 Navy 
and Air Force planes are on their way 
to the South Pole to take part in the 
current expedition. Rear Admiral 
George Dufek, veteran Polar explorer, 
is in charge of the operation. 


RED CHINA ADMITS IT 


After repeatedly denying reports of 
unrest inside Red China, the com- 
munists have finally admitted that seri- 
ous rioting broke out in southern areas 
of the big Asian land last July. In 
recent weeks, the Chinese Reds have 
been jailing and executing a number 
of persons accused of leading anti- 
communist demonstrations during the 
summer. 


COST OF A SOLDIER 


It costs Uncle Sam $8,333.33 a year 
to pay the expenses of a single soldier, 
according to a recent Defense Depart- 
ment report. That expenditure in- 
cludes the soldier’s pay, food, shelter, 
arms, and other costs. 


SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY 


The giant Pentagon Building, said 
to be the world’s largest office struc- 
ture, is celebrating its 16th birthday. 
It was 16 years ago this fall that 
construction of the huge building, 
which is now headquarters of our 
military forces, was begun. 

Today, more than 30,000 persons 
go to work daily in the Pentagon. They 
park some 8,000 cars in spacious park- 
ing lots near the structure. The build- 
ing itself is like a small city in many 
ways. It has a bank, medical clinic, 
restaurants, department stores, as well 
as other shops and stores. 


WOMEN VOTERS 


The United Nations says that there 
are still 11 countries where women 
have no voting rights. These in- 
clude Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Libya, Liechtenstein, Paraguay, San 
Marino, Saudi Arabia, Switzerland, 
and Yemen. Men have balloting privi- 
leges in all these lands except Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen. There, both men 
and women are without voting rights. 


THE GIANT SAHARA 


The Sahara in North Africa is about 
the size of the entire United States. 
Our country, not counting its outly- 
ing possessions, covers an area of 
3,022,387 square miles. The exact 
size of the Sahara is not known, but 
the giant desert is estimated to cover 
a region of around 3,000,000 square 
miles of sand and rock. 


FISHERMAN and grandson in India listen to a radio. 
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Once a novelty, radios 


are becoming more common in villages where living standards are slowly rising. 


India Wants U. S. Aid 


To Complete Big Industrial Program Successfully, Nehru’s 


Land Requires Large Loan. 


ROMPTLY at 2 o’clock on a re- 

cent afternoon, an alert-looking, 
pleasant-faced man wearing a brown 
knee-length coat (called a sherwani) 
was ushered into the office of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles. 

For Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, the 
moment was one for which he had 
traveled halfway around the world. 
India’s Minister of Finance was seek- 
ing help for his troubled country. 

For about 40 minutes, the 2 officials 
talked. The Indian statesman ex- 
plained why his nation needs assist- 
ance. Mr. Dulles listened attentively. 
When the men parted, the Secretary 
of State promised that India’s request 
for aid would be carefully studied by 
U. S. authorities. 

Whether to grant India the assist- 
ance which her leaders want will not 
be an easy decision for American of- 
ficials to make. We have helped India 
in the past, but the amount of aid 
which she now wants is far greater 
than we have previously granted her. 
In fact, it may total as much as 
$600,000,000. 

Some Americans think we can’t pos- 
sibly grant the large-scale assistance 
that India needs. Others think it is 
urgent that we go to her aid. Before 
we examine the pros and cons on this 
issue, let us take a look at this south 


Should We Grant It? 


Asian country and at recent develop- 
ments there. 

Land and people. India is one of 
the world’s big nations. Its area of 
1,175,000 square miles is two-fifths 
that of the United States. Its popula- 
tion of some 372,000,000 is more than 
twice that of our country. 

Varied landscape and weather con- 
ditions are found in India. Along the 
northern boundary, the towering 
Himalayas—highest mountains in the 
world—stretch for some 1,500 miles. 
To the south, the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra Rivers wind through heavily 
populated plains. Still farther south, 
one finds plateau country, hot and 
dusty flatlands, occasional jungles, and 
palm-girded coastlines. 

Everywhere are people. They pack 
such cities as Bombay and Calcutta, 
but 80 per cent of the Indians reside 
in small villages. Most of them live 
in houses of dirt and straw. 

Perhaps the overriding impression 
of western visitors to India is that of 
poverty. Average yearly income per 
person is less than $60 a year. (It is 
more than $1,900 in the United 
States.) This grinding poverty is re- 
flected in poor diet, ill health, and an 
average life span of 32 (as compared 
to 70 in our country). Only about 1 

(Continued on page 6) 


Supreme Court 
Session Opens 


The Nine Justices on Nation’s 
Highest Tribunal Prepare 
For Tough Problems 


OU probably couldn’t find any field 

of human activity that has never 
been involved in a legal conflict be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court. Agri- 
culture, baseball, business, immigra- 
tion and citizenship, movies, patents, 
and racial disputes—these are among 
the widely varied topics that Amer- 
ica’s highest judicial body has exam- 
ined at one time or another. 

Today, October 7, the 9-man Court 
opens a new annual session—one that 
will continue until late spring or early 
summer, 1958. Between now and ad- 
journment time, it probably will han- 
dle about 1,500 cases. In practically 
all of these, the Supreme Court will 
be checking on the decisions of lower 
judicial bodies—either state or fed- 
eral. 

Under certain conditions, a case 
that has been tried and decided in one 
tribunal—such as a county or a fed- 
eral district court—may be taken to 
higher benches for re-examination. 
Cases which go all the way to the 
Supreme Court, in our nation’s capital, 
are those which raise particularly dif- 
ficult points of federal law. 

The Supreme Court doesn’t accept, 
for complete re-examination, all the 
cases it is requested to handle. Our 
9 top judges hold that most disputes 
can be adequately reviewed and re- 
considered at lower levels. 

The high Court rejects a case, after 
some preliminary study, if it decides 
that no new issues are involved. Of 
the approximately 1,500 controversies 
sent up to the Supreme Court each 
year, about nine-tenths are eliminated 
in this way. Our top judges reserve 
the bulk of their time, during each 
session, for detailed study of about 
150 cases which bring up unsettled 
legal questions. 

The Court holds formal hearings on 
these cases. Then, in deciding them, 
it seeks to establish rules that lower 
courts can follow when handling simi- 
lar questions in the future. 

Powerful agency. On issues that 
are accepted for full consideration, the 
Court can take sweeping action. For 
instance it can overturn—by majority 
vote—the decisions of lower courts. 

Sometimes the justices will examine 
a state or federal law under which a 
case has arisen, and will declare by 
majority vote that this measure vio- 
lates our federal Constitution. In 
such an event, the law is automatically 
canceled. Thus the Supreme Court 
can even overrule Congress and the 
state legislatures. 

It may likewise rule against ac- 
tions taken by federal, state, or local 
administrative officials. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Supreme Court Begins Its Session Amid Controversy 


(Continued from page 1) 


At various times during our na- 
tion’s history, the high tribunal has 
become a storm center in great politi- 
and legal conflicts. In view of 
the tremendous power it wields, this 
is not surprising. 

School dispute. The Court’s 
sion against segregation in public 
schools, announced in 1954, touched 
off one of the bitterest controversies 
that America has ever known. Critics 
argue that the control of our schools 
is purely a state and local matter. 
They say there is nothing in the U. S. 
Constitution which authorizes the Su- 
preme Court—or any other federal 
agency—to meddle in school affairs. 

The Court’s defenders, meanwhile, 
say that it was acting under Consti- 
tutional provisions which require equal 
treatment for all people and races 
in the eyes of the government and 
the law. There will never be equal 
educational opportunities, it is argued, 
under a segregated school system. 

Because this whole matter has been 
debated for a number of years, the 
issues are well-known to most Ameri- 
cans. Only the future can tell what 
the outcome will be. 

Violent controversies keep flaring 
up as attempts are made to integrate 
more schools. These outbursts always 
lead to additional conflict between sup- 


cal 


deci- 


SUPREME COURT BUILDING, 


porters and critics of the Supreme 
Court. 

Since lawsuits involving school seg- 
regation continue to arise, the Su- 
preme Court and other judicial bodies 
are likely to be dealing with this prob- 
lem for a long time to come. Argu- 
ments what the Constitution 
means, and what it should mean, will 
Heated political 
and legal battles will occur. 

Other decisions. Several months 
toward the close of its 1956-57 
session, the high Court handed down 
some judgments that stirred up addi- 
tional criticism. 

Generally speaking, they put new 
limits on the federal government in 
its handling of people who are ac- 
cused or suspected of wrongdoing. In 


over 


repeatedly be heard. 


ago, 


other words, greater emphasis has 
been placed on the rights of individ- 
uals as against the government. 

Did the Supreme Court, in these 
latest decisions, go so far as to weaken 
dangerously our law-enforcement proc- 
esses? Observers disagree on this 
point. Before going further into pros 
and cons of the dispute, let’s look at 
some specific rulings. 

FBI files. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) receives informa- 
tion from a wide variety of sources 
—accusing people of criminal and 
disloyal acts. FBI officials insist that 
files containing such information must 
be kept secret. “Otherwise,” they 
argue, “subversives and other crim- 
inals will learn too much about how 
we operate.” 

Sometimes, an informer who has 
made secret reports to the FBI will 
later be brought to court as a witness 
against the person he has accused. In 
a recent case where this occurred, the 
Supreme Court said that the defend- 
ant’s lawyers must be allowed to see 
the FBI records that were related to 
the informer’s testimony. 

Many law-enforcement officials be- 
came alarmed when the Court an- 
nounced this decree last June. They 
feared that the federal government 
might have to let defense lawyers 





one of the most beautiful in the national 


“rummage” through the FBI’s records 
and documents. 

Other observers argued that the 
Court’s decision was strictly in line 
with the ‘fair trial’ guarantees in 
our Constitution. An accused person 
is at a great disadvantage, according 
to the latter group, unless he is given 
full details of the charges that are 
lodged against him. 

Congress quickly made an effort 
to deal with this situation. Late last 
August it enacted a measure spell- 
ing out the conditions under which 
defendants and their lawyers may in- 
spect FBI records. This law permits 
judges to examine FBI documents and 
determine which ones must be shown 


to defense attorneys. 
Lawmakers hope that the new meas- 





ure will protect the secrecy of FBI 
files to a great extent, and that it will 
fulfill the Court’s requirements on fair 
treatment of the accused. 

Congressional probes. [Each year, 
congressional committees hold inves- 
tigations on many different topics. 
Witnesses can be called before these 
groups and—under certain conditions 
—punished if they refuse to answer 
questions. 

In general, the committees have 
recognized no strict limits on the sub- 
jects they can cover. Three years 
ago, however, a witness named John 
Watkins complained that a House com- 
mittee was asking him questions which 
had no real bearing on the main issues 
it was supposed to be investigating. 
He refused to answer. The House of 
Representatives, acting through the 
courts, sought to punish Watkins. 

His case finally reached the Supreme 
Court, and last June that body decided 
in his favor. Under our Constitution, 
it declared, House and Senate investi- 
gations are to be conducted only for 
the purpose of helping Congress with 
its lawmaking duties. The Court ruled 
that .nvestigating committees can’t 
force witnesses to provide informa- 
tion except for this purpose. 

For example, the probers can’t ask 
questions that are intended simply to 
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capital. It was first used in 1935, 
expose unpleasant facts about some- 
one’s private life. 

It appears that the committees can 
still cover a wide field in their ques- 
tioning, since Congress’ actual legis- 
lative duties call for a vast amount of 
detailed information. Even so, many 
lawmakers feel that the Court has 
placed too tight a restriction on the 
activities of House and Senate probers. 

Americans overseas. Our service- 
men stationed abroad are tried by 
courts martial when they commit of- 
fenses against U.S. laws. Until re- 
cently it was assumed that the wives 
and other civilian dependents of over- 
seas servicemen could also be tried by 
military tribunals, since America has 
no civilian judges in foreign lands. 

Last spring, though, the Supreme 





Court freed 2 civilian women whom 
U.S. military courts—1 in Britain and 
1 in Japan—had convicted of murder. 
The high tribunal ruled that American 
civilians overseas have a Constitu- 
tional right to trial by jury in civilian 
courts, at least when charged with 
crimes that could bring the death 
penalty. (In so doing, the Court re- 
versed a decision it had made in 1956.) 

If serious future cases arise, in- 
volving American civilians abroad, how 
will they be handled? At present, no- 
body is quite sure. Legal experts in 
our federal government are still study- 
ing the problem. 

Communist Party. A U.S. law 
known as the Smith Act makes it a 
crime for anyone to advocate over- 
throwing our government by force or 
violence. Since the late 1940’s, many 
communist leaders have been tried and 
convicted under this statute. 

Quite a few of these communists, 
after trial in federal district courts, 
have appealed to higher tribunals. 
During its last session, the Supreme 
Court ruled that 14 of the Red leaders 
had been improperly convicted. 

The Court’s reasoning was extremely 
complicated. But the general mean- 
ing of its decision is that federal 
attorneys—in order to obtain convic- 
tions under the Smith Act—must build 
far stronger cases than had previously 
been thought necessary. In other 
words, the Court has made it more 
difficult to convict communists and 
other subversives under this law. 

Court is attacked. The cases and 
decisions that we have noted here, 
plus various others, have resulted in 
severe attacks upon the Supreme 
Court. Critics argue as follows: 

“During recent years, the high tri- 
bunal has been following a reckless 
course. In the first place, it is letting 
the federal government encroach on the 
Constitutional rights of our states. 
Look at its 1954 ruling against publie 
school segregation, for example. In 
this case the Court entered a field 
where federal authorities should not 
trespass. 

“The stronger our central govern- 
ment is allowed to become, the more 
likely it is to trample on everyone’s 
liberties. 

“The authority of each state to 
manage its own affairs as it sees fit 
must be restored. If necessary, we 
should adopt a new Constitutional 
amendment, spelling out the rights 
of states in language so clear and 
specific that the Court could not pos- 
sibly ignore it. 

“While the Court seeks to expand 
federal power over the states, it is 
constantly trimming away Uncle Sam’s 
ability to cope with subversives and 
other lawbreakers. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions have threatened the 
secrecy of important FBI files, have 
hindered congressmen who conduct 
probes on crime and disloyalty, have 
interfered with law enforcement 
among U.S. civilians overseas, and 
have made it more difficult to convict 
communists and other subversives. 

“The Court is proving itself irre- 
sponsible. It should be curbed, and 
there are many ways in which this 
might be done. Under our Constitu- 
tion, for example, Congress can take 
away the Court’s authority to handle 
certain types of cases. 

“Congress should use this power. In 
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particular, the Court should no longer 
be allowed to decide cases where it can 
meddle with the rights of states, or 
hinder our government in its battle 
against subversives.” 

Defenders of the high judicial body 
reply as follows: 

“Supreme Court justices do their 
best to answer current lega: questions 
in the light of basic Constitutional 
principles. Like any other group of 
human beings, they are bound to make 
occasional mistakes; but, on the whole, 
they perform their duties carefully and 
conscientiously. 

“As to the charge that the Supreme 
Court is letting our federal govern- 
ment seize too much power from the 
states, we are—after all—one nation. 
The central government must take part 
in a wide range of activities. If we 
restrict it too heavily, America is 
weakened. 

“The national and state govern- 
ments perform their work according 
to Constitutional rules. There must 
be one final authority, such as the 
Supreme Court, to interpret and apply 
those rules. If there were no final 
authority—if each state decided in- 
dependently what it could or could 
not do—we would be a collection of 
bickering states rather than a strong 
and united country. 

“Critics complain that our federal 
government may eventually trample 
on everyone’s liberties. Then, almost 
in the same breath, they condemn the 
Supreme Court for upholding guaran- 
teed Constitutional rights, such as 
those relating to fair trials. 

“We are fortunate to have a high- 
ranking judicial body that is so con- 
cerned about protecting the rights of 
people who are accused of crime. This 
is one of the features that distinguish 
our government from those of totali- 
tarian countries. 

“Tt certainly cannot be expected that 
everyone will agree, all the time, with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Even so, in the interests of national 
strength and unity, they should be 
accepted and obeyed.” 

In conclusion. These are among 
the differing opinions held in America 
today concerning the Supreme Court, 
as it begins a new session. 

—By ToM MYER 





WIDE WORLD 


The 9 Supreme Court Justices 


They Are Lawyers with Widely Differing Backgrounds 


Earl Warren, head of the Court as 
Chief Justice, took office in 1953. A 
Californian, he served in World War I 
as a first lieutenant. After the war, 
he rose rapidly as a lawyer. He held 
various legal positions in California, 
including that of state attorney gen- 
eral. 

In 1942, Warren was elected gover- 
nor of California, and was twice re- 
elected. In 1948, he was Republican 
candidate for Vice President on the 
ticket headed by New York Governor 
Thomas Dewey. The Dewey-Warren 
team lost. The Chief Justice is 66. 

Hugo Black. Appointed to the 
Supreme Court in 1937 by Franklin 
Roosevelt, Black has been on the high- 
est bench of the land longer than any 
other of the present justices. A native 
of Alabama, Black practiced law in 
Birmingham after graduation from 
law school. 

After holding several minor public 
offices, he was elected twice to serve 
as senator from Alabama. During his 
second term of office, he attracted wide 
attention for investigating lobbies and 
pressure groups in the federal govern- 
ment during the 1930’s. He is 71. 

Harold Burton. He was the first 
justice to be appointed to the high 
bench by President Truman. Before 
the appointment in 1945, the judge 
had served as U. S. senator and as 
mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, his home. 

Burton attracted national attention 
for reforms he accomplished in Cleve- 
land during 3 terms as mayor. Stream- 
lining law-enforcement methods, he 
smashed rackets, imprisoned racket- 
eers, and ousted corrupt officials. In 
the Senate, he was one of the early 
backers of the United Nations. Born 
in Massachusetts, Burton is 69. 

Tom Clark. His appointment to the 
high Court climaxed a long career in 
public life—including a dozen years 
in the Department of Justice, during 
which he held a number of key jobs. 
He was Attorney General in Truman’s 
Cabinet, when the President named 
him to the Court in August 1949. 


A Texan, Clark first took public 
office as a district attorney in Dallas 
County. He climbed steadily up the 
country’s legal and judicial ladder 
from then on. He is 58. 

William Douglas. When he was 
appointed in 1939 at the age of 41, 
he was the youngest justice to sit on 
the Supreme Court in 125 years. A 
native of Minnesota, he obtained his 
college and legal education partly 
through scholarships and partly by 
working while attending school. 

After graduating from Columbia 
Law School, Douglas became a Wall 
Street attorney. Later, he taught law 
at Columbia and Yale law schools. He 
is well known as a writer of books 
about his many travels, particularly 
in Asia. He will celebrate his 59th 
birthday later this month. 

Felix Frankfurter. He is the only 
foreign-born member of the Court, 
having emigrated from Vienna, Aus- 
tria, in his boyhood. He graduated 
from college at 19, and some years 
later went to Harvard Law School. 
After winning distinction as an at- 
torney, he returned to Harvard as a 
professor of law. 

Frankfurter continued to teach and 
to work as adviser and attorney, both 
privately and in the government, until 
his appointment to the Court in 1939. 
He will be 75 in November. 

John Marshall Harlan was appointed 
in 1955 to succeed the late Justice 
Robert Jackson. 

In moving up to the Supreme Court, 
Harlan is following in the footsteps 
of his grandfather, after whom he is 
named. The elder John Marshall Har- 
lan served on the Court for 34 years, 
beginning in 1877. Both men bear 
the name of the famous Chief Justice 
John Marshall, who presided over the 
Court in the early 1800’s. 

Born 58 years ago in Illinois, Har- 
lan moved to New York at an early 
age. Soon after leaving law school 
in.1924, he served as assistant U. S. 
District Attorney for New York. He 
was judge of a U. S. Circuit Court of 


Appeals when appointed to the Su- 
preme Court by President Eisenhower. 

William Brennan, Jr., was appointed 
in 1956. He replaced Justice Sherman 
Minton who retired. 

Mr. Brennan is the son of an Irish 
immigrant who became a prominent 
labor leader in New Jersey. Young 
Brennan, who was born in that state, 
made a brilliant record for himself 
in school and college, and decided 
early in life to become a lawyer. He 
began his legal career in 1932, after 
graduating from Harvard Law School. 

During World War II, Brennan 
temporarily left his prosperous law 
practice to serve in the Army as a 
legal adviser. After the war, he was 
appointed to serve on the bench of 
his state’s second-highest court. He 
moved up to the State Supreme Court 
in 1952. 

At 51, Brennan is the youngest of 
the 9 U. S. Supreme Court justices. 

Charles Evans Whittaker, the new- 
est Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is named after a fa- 
mous judge, the late Charles Evans 
Hughes, who served as U. S. Chief 
Justice from 1930 to 1941. 

Born 56 years ago in Kansas, Whit- 
taker worked on his father’s farm 
and trapped fur-bearing animals while 
attending school. He became so busy 
with his work activities that, at the 
age of 15, he quit school. 

During the next 3 years, he saved 
$700 and decided that he wanted to 
obtain a legal education. Because he 
didn’t have a high school diploma, he 
had trouble getting into law school. 
He was finally admitted after promis- 
ing to study high schoc! subjects while 
attending law school at night. 

Soon after becoming a lawyer in 
1924, Whittaker joined the firm where 
he had once worked as office boy. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him federal judge for a Mis- 
souri district—a post Whittaker held 
until he was named to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court bench in March of this 
year. 
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The Story of the Wee 


This and That 


Russia’s Marshal Georgi Zhukov is 
scheduled to visit Yugoslavia tomor- 
row, October 8. Though that country 
has a communist government, it is at 
independent of the Soviet 
Some feel that 
one of 


present 
Union. 

Zhukov, 
Russia’s top leaders, is going to Yugo- 
slavia in an attempt to bring that na- 
tion into a military alliance with Mos- 


observers 


who is regarded as 


cow. 

Thailand, which overthrew the gov- 
ernment of Premier Pibul Songgram 
last month, is now preparing for new 
nation-wide elections to be held be- 
fore the end of this year. Meanwhile, 
pro-American Pote Sarasin is acting 
as Premier of the Southeast Asian 
land. It remains to be seen whether 
or not Thailand’s voters will continue 
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THAILAND has been having some 
political difficulties, but its leaders still 
appear to be anti-communist 


to the 
the 


friendly 
allies in 


to support leaders 
United States and its 
forthcoming elections. 

Honduras may get a new constitu- 
tion Not long ago, voters in 
that Central American land elected a 
special body which is to meet October 
21 to write a new constitution and 
choose a President. Because Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales’ Liberal Party won 
the most votes in last month’s ballot- 
ing, he is expected to become the coun- 
try’s next President. 


soon. 


In the UN 


Russia’s brutal suppression of Hun- 
gary’s bid for ‘reedom last fall will 
be fully debated in the United Nations 
General Assembly this year despite 
an all-out Soviet effort against such 
a move. The Hungarian 
been added to the list of problems to 
be discussed in the current session. 

The Assembly, before beginning its 
regular 1957 meeting, had already ap- 
UN committee report 
demning Soviet interference in 
That report, made by 
from Australia, Tunisia, 
Uruguay, and Ceylon 
brutally 


issue has 


con- 
Hun- 
repre- 


proved a 


wary. 
sentatives 
Denmark, last 


summer, accused Russia of 


crushing Hungary’s struggle against 
communism nearly a year ago. 

In other UN action, a Russian effort 
to get Red China into the world body 
A total of 48 of the 
Assembly’s 82 members supported our 
move to put off the issue of UN mem- 


was voted down. 


bership for the Chinese communist 
regime for the time being. Twenty- 
seven countries, including Russia and 
its satellites plus a few western na- 
tions, were opposed to our move. Other 
lands abstained from voting on this 
controversial issue. 


Norway’s New King 


Norway’s new King Olav V is a 
close friend of the United States. As 
Crown Prince, he visited our country 
several times. 

King Olav, who is now 54, recently 
ascended the Norwegian throne at the 
death of his father, King Haakon, who 
had reigned for 52 years. 

In addition to a new King, Norway 
will also have a new Parliament. Nor- 
wegian voters will elect lawmakers for 
4-year terms of office in an election 
scheduled for today, October 7. 

The new King is a robust 6-footer 
who is fond of sports. In fact, he 
won a gold medal for Norway at the 
1928 Olympic games as helmsman in 
a yachting competition. 

But Olav, as Crown Prince, spent a 
good part of his time in the serious 
business of preparing himself for 
duties and responsibilities that would 
one day be his as King. At the age 
of 18, he began sitting in on meetings 
of top Norwegian government officials 
to learn about public affairs. He stud- 
ied at Norway’s leading military 
schools and at Oxford University in 
England. 

When his country was overrun by 
nazi German invaders during World 
War II, Olav and his family fled to 
England. There, the Crown Prince 
built up a Norwegian fighting force 
of countrymen who had escaped from 
the nazis. Toward the close of the 
war, Olav returned home as com- 
mander of his country’s forces. 


They Need Help 


“My friends and I attend a school 


in an orphanage. My teacher tells me 
that there is no money for our school- 
ing next year unless we get help. I 
write to ask of you now, won’t you 
once again help us to keep our teach- 
ers?” 

This plea for aid was made in a 
letter to America written by Chung 
Soo Ja. She is an 11-year-old Korean 
orphan who has no one else to turn 
to for help but her “friends” in the 
United States. 


CAMPAIGN to help Korean orphans go to school is being carried on by Foster 
keep 1 child in school 


Parents’ Plan. Just $5 will 
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NORWAY ’S new king, Olav V (left), and Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 


A special campaign for funds to 
provide Korean orphans with teachers, 
books, and school supplies is now under 
way. The drive is sponsored by the 
Foster Parents’ Plan, a non-profit, in- 
ternational relief organization through 
which many Americans have ‘‘adopted”’ 
needy children overseas by providing 
them with financial help. 

The yearly salary for an orphanage 
teacher, who sometimes has 100 or 
more children under her care, is $250. 
A gift of $5 will provide one or more 
Korean children with a chance to go 
to school for a full year, and $1 will 
buy a year’s supply of books and 
other school needs for a child. 

You or your school can help the 
Korean Education Fund by sending 
contributions to Foster Parents’ Plan, 
Inec., 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


Few men in history have become 
as closely identified with the destiny 
of their country as has Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru of India. The 
Indian leader not only helped free his 
country of British rule in 1947, but 
he has also guided his people during 
the 10 years since that time (see page 
1 story). 

Nehru was born 67 years ago of 
wealthy Hindu parents. He went to 
school in England at an early age. 
After studying scientific subjects and 
law at British universities, he re- 
turned home to work as a lawyer. At 
the same time, he joined the inde- 
pendence movement of Mohandas 
Gandhi. 

Young Nehru spent fewer and fewer 


LA 
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for a year (see story). 


hours in his law office, and soon he 
devoted full time to the independence 
movement. He became president of 
the Congress Party, which sought In- 
dia’s freedom. 

Nehru traveled from one end of In- 
dia to the other making speeches and 
trying to convert his people to the 
cause of independence. Frequently, his 
talks were interrupted by the police, 
who hauled him off to prison for his 
activities. 

The long battle for independence 
ended in victory in 1947, when India 
was freed of British control. 3ut 
Nehru didn’t rest. He took over the 
gigantic task of leading the new na- 
tion over the difficult years of its 
young life. 


Little Rock Issue 


Citizens of the United States con- 
tinue to express disagreement over the 
recent developments concerning 
school integration. The debate over 
the use of troops to enforce integra- 
tion in Little Rock, Arkansas, will 
probably go on for many weeks. 

On one side are those who feel that 
President Eisenhower made a serious 
mistake in sending soldiers to stand 
guard at Central High School in Little 
Rock.. They say: 

“Integration is bitterly opposed in 
Arkansas and other southern states. 
So it was not surprising that trouble 
broke out when an attempt was made 
to enroll Negro students at Central 
High School. 

“Governor Orval Faubus had pre- 
dicted that this trouble would occur, 
and he had sent Arkansas National 
Guardsmen to prevent it. Later, he 
was forced by the order of a federal 
judge to withdraw the troops. 

“Things might still have quieted 
down, but again Negro students tried 
to enroll. This time, Little Rock police 
and Arkansas state police were on 
hand to keep order. The difficulties at 
the school finally ceased when the Ne- 
gro students withdrew from the build- 
ing. 

“At this point, President Eisen- 
hower wrongfully sent troops to the 
scene in order to provide protection 
for the re-entry of the Negro students 
into Central High School. He should 
have waited and given the officials of 
Little Rock and Arkansas time to 
handle the situation. They could have 
done so, and the crisis would have 
passed. 

“This use of federal armed force 
amounts to dictatorship. It was an 
illegal interference with local affairs, 
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and has aroused hatreds that will be a 
long time in dying down. Congress 
should take up this problem when it 
resumes work and do something to 
make certain that it will never happen 
again.” 

On the other side are those who 
feel that President Eisenhower acted 
properly in sending soldiers to Little 
Rock. They say: 

“Here and there in Arkansas, 
schools had begun to integrate without 
serious trouble. In Little Rock itself, 
the school board had made plans for 
integration to take place gradually 
over a period of years. The enroll- 
ment of Negroes at Central High 
School was one of the first steps in 
this plan. 

“Governor Faubus upset the ar- 
rangement by calling out Arkansas 
National Guardsmen to surround the 
school. He claimed this was done to 
prevent trouble, but actually the 
guardsmen were there to prevent Ne- 
groes from entering school. This, in 
turn, attracted a crowd of people, in- 
cluding some who wanted to stir up 
trouble. 

“By this time, a truly serious ques- 
tion was involved. Little Rock school 
authorities had made integration plans 
which had been approved by a federal 
court. Were the plans to be carried 
out in keeping with law and order? 
Or was a mob to be allowed to block 
the decision of a federal court? 

“President Eisenhower, under his 
oath to uphold the Constitution, had 
only one choice. That was to send 
soldiers and thus defend the processes 
of law and order. It was a hard deci- 
sion to make, but it was forced on him 
by the actions of a comparatively few 
people who failed to remember that re- 
spect for law is essential to our na- 
tion’s security and welfare.” 

In presenting these opposing views, 
the editors of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
know that we have readers who feel 
strongly about the controversy. We 
have, to the best of our ability, bal- 
anced the arguments on both sides 
so that readers who have one point of 
view may know how persons with the 
other view feel. 


Court Terms 


A number of special words and 
terms are used to describe the work 
of our courts. Here are some of them: 

Case. Any suit, action, or other 
legal proceeding brought by opposing 
sides before a court of justice. 

Jurisdiction. The authority that 
each kind of court has to hear and 
decide various types of cases. 

Writ. A formal written order is- 
sued by a court. It usually commands 
a person to do or to refrain from 
doing a specific act. 

Writ of Certiorari. An order issued 
by a higher court, such as the U. S. 
Supreme Court, asking a lower court 
to hand over its records on a particular 
case. This action is taken when there 
is reason to believe that the lower 
court committed an error in the way 
it handled a case. 

Writ of Habeas Corpus. A court 
order directing a sheriff, jailer, or 
other official holding an individual 
under detention to bring the prisoner 
into court and state the time and 
reason for arrest. By this means, a 
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The bride of a struggling young writer 
was the big success of the evening. “She’s 
charming,” said the host to the husband, 
“and her dress is a poem.” 

“Not one poem,” answered the young 
writer gloomily. “Sixteen poems, 5 short 
stories, and 9 articles!” 





























RAYON FROM BEN ROTH AGENCY 


“What time does the charity start?” 


A little boy was practicing his violin 
while his father, tired from a hard day’s 
work, was reading the evening news- 
paper. The family dog, lying on the 
floor in front of the father, began to howl 
dismally in rhythm with the scratching 
violin. 

The father endured the combination of 
dog and violin as long as he could, but 
soon it was too much for the human ear 
to stand. Jumping up, he slammed his 
newspaper to the floor and yelled: 

“For heaven’s sake, can’t you play 
something the dog doesn’t know?” 


* 


Kit: I hear you’ve accepted Elmer’s 
proposal. Did he happen to mention 
that he had proposed to me? 

Kat: Not specifically, although he did 
say he’d done a lot of foolish things be- 
fore he met me. 


* 


Draftee: Do you think they’ll send me 
overseas, doctor? : 
Doctor: Not unless we’re invaded. 


* 


Agricultural student: I bet you don’t 
even get 10 pounds of apples from that 
tree. 

Farmer: 


Nope. That’s a pear tree. 





AMERICAN LEGION 
FRED FOX, 1957 American Legion Junior Baseball Player of the Year, gets 
award from Sid Keener, Director of National Baseball Hall of Fame 


citizen is protected from imprison- 


ment without just cause. 


Opinion. The reasoning used by a 
court in reaching its decision in a 
particular case. In the Supreme 


Court, the Chief Justice, or a member 
of the bench named by him, usually 
writes a major portion of the tribu- 
nal’s opinion. Other justices may also 
add their views, however. 

Dissenting Opinion. A statement 
by one or more members of a tribunal 
giving reasons for disagreeing with 
the majority decision in a particular 
case. This is also referred to as a 
minority opinion. 


Player of the Year 


For the next 12 months, the picture 
of Fred Fox of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
be on display in the Baseball Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, New York. It 
is one of the honors that annually 
goes to the youth who is selected as 
Junior Baseball Player of the Year in 
American Legion competition. 

Fox hit the ball at a .412 clip dur- 
ing the recent Legion tournament in 
Billings, Montana. As the third base- 
man of the Cincinnati nine, he stopped 
almost everything that came his way. 
His steady play helped bring Cincin- 


‘nati the championship. 


The talented young ball player 
graduated from Western Hills High 
School in Cincinnati last June. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) pay-as-you-see televi- 
sion, and (2) Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth. 





Pronunciations 
Certiorari—sur’ shi-6-ra’ri 
Georgi Zhukov—gé-awr'gi zhoo’kéf 
Haakon—haw’koon 
Himalayas—hi-miai ‘la-yaz 
Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-w4-hur-lal’ né’- 
roo 
Krishnamachari—krish na-ma-cha’ri 
Mohandas Gandhi—m0’hin-dis gin’di 
Olav—6' lav 
Pibul Songgram—pé'boon sdng-krim’ 
Pote Sarasin—pot sA’ra-sin 
Villeda 
vé-la’da m6-ra‘lés 


, 


Ramon Morales—ra-mawn 









News Quiz 











Supreme Court 


1. Under what circumstances, usually, 
does a legal case go to the Supreme 
Court? 


2. What are some of the sweeping 
measures that this Court can take with 
respect to the cases it accepts for full 
consideration? 

3. Give some arguments presented by 
supporters and by critics of the Court’s 
position on public school segregation. 


4. Concerning the rights of individuals 

-as against governmental powers—what 
trend did the Supreme Court show in 
several important decisions during its 
last session? 


5. Briefly describe at least 2 of these 
decisions. 

6. Give arguments of people who think 
the high tribunal is following a reckless 
course and should be curbed. 


7. How do the Court’s defenders reply? 


Discussion 


1. How well do you think the Supreme 
Court, in its recent decisions, has bal- 
anced the rights of individuals in relation 
to governmental law-enforcement pow- 
ers? Explain. 

2. In the controversy over federal vs. 
state rights, what do you think of the 
Court’s record? Defend your position. 


3. Do you or do you not favor meas- 
ures to curb the Supreme Court’s author- 
ity? Give reasons for your answer. 


Republic of India 


1. Why did T. T. Krishnamachari re- 
cently call upon U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles? 

2. What are some evidences of poverty 
in India? 

3. How is Nehru trying to make his 
land into a modern nation? 


4. Describe the farm 
situation in that country. 


and industrial 


5. How are the Reds trying to make 
their influence felt there? 

6. In what way are India and Red 
China often compared? 

7. How has the Kashmir dispute 
caused trouble for the United States? 


8. Summarize the pros and cons on the 
issue of U. S. aid for India. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the path 
which Nehru is leading India in 
national affairs will make world 
more—or less—likely? Explain. 


along 
inter- 
peace 


2. Do you favor a U. S. loan of at 
least $500,000,000 to India at this time, 
or do you oppose it? Give reasons for 
your view. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why are Honduras and Thailand in 
the news? 

2. What action has the United Nations 
taken on a Soviet request for Red Chinese 
membership in the world body? 

8. Tell something about Norway’s King 
Olav V and India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. 


4. Define: Case; jurisdiction; 
writ of habeas corpus. 


writ; 


5. Name the 9 justices of the Supreme 
Court. 


6. Briefly tell what issues were in- 
volved in the famous court cases of 
Marbury v. Madison and Dred Scott. 
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SEVENTH LARGEST of nations. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


India’s area of 1,175,000 square miles is about two-fifths that of the United States. 


India’s population of 372,700,000 is second only to Red China’s 582,600,000, and is more than twice the U. S. population. 


India’s Program 


(Continued from page 1) 


person out of 5 can read and write. 

Nehru’s aim. To improve living 
conditions and to make India a modern 
nation is the aim of Prime Minister 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s government. For 
a young nation, which only recently 


celebrated its 10th birthday, India has 
made considerable progress. 
Certainly the internal strife which 
marked India’s first weeks as an in- 
dependent nation has long since been 
quelled. When Great Britain—which 
held India as a colony for close to 
200 years—voluntarily withdrew in 
1947, widespread rioting broke out. 
The disturbances were largely along 
religious lines between Hindus and 
Moslems. Out of old, British-con- 
trolled India, 2 new nations emerged: 
the Republic of India, and Pakistan. 
Pakistan became a Moslem country. 
India’s people are mostly Hindus. 
Once the fighting was curbed, 
Nehru—a_ long-time leader in the 
struggle for India’s freedom—set out 
to build a unified nation. <A crazy 
quilt of more than 360 political regions 


was consolidated into 27 states, and 
is now being reduced to an even 
smaller number. Health measures 


were promoted, and schools were built. 

Airlines, banking, life insurance 
companies, and part of the steel in- 
dustry were taken over by the govern- 
ment. (The majority of businesses, 
though, continued to stay in private 
hands.) Five-year programs to boost 
farm and industrial output became 
the blueprints for India’s development. 

Farming. India’s first 5-year plan 
(1951 to 1956) emphasized agricul- 


ture. It was logical that the program 
concentrated on farming, for 3 out of 
every 4 Indians make a living from 
the soil. 

India ranks high in output of rice, 
tea, peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco, and 
cotbon. Farms are _ small, though, 
averaging 5 acres or less, and farming 
methods have long been primitive. 
For years, millions of farmers have 
lived and died in debt. When crops 
have failed, famine has resulted. 

To help the farmer, the first 5-year 
plan introduced modern methods of 
cultivation. Irrigation projects opened 
up thousands of acres of land for 
Hundreds of wells were dug. 
Worn-out lands were fertilized. 

The plan boosted farm production 


crops. 


by about 20 per cent. Encouraging 
though this increase was, India still 
has a hard time producing enough 


food for her own people, and usually 
has to purchase some from other lands. 

Industry. Until recent years, there 
were few factories in India. In the 
years of World War II, considerable 
industrial growth took place. During 
the first 5-year plan, factory output 
increased by about 30 per cent. Major 
industries include the processing of 
cotton, sugar, and jute (a fiber used 
in making burlap and twine). 

Now, the second 5-year plan is em- 
phasizing factory growth. The key 
product in the program is steel. The 
government’s aim is to increase the 
output of steel by almost 3% times 
what it was in 1955. It wants to 
double the output of electricity, and 
triple the production of iron ore. 

Three new steel mills are now under 
construction. One is being built with 
Russian assistance. U. S. engineers 
are helping to enlarge the Tata Steel 
Works near Calcutta. 


A major goal of the industrial pro- 
gram is to reduce unemployment, a 
chronic ailment in India. No one 
knows how many millions are jobless 
or, at best, have part-time work. 
Hungry and dissatisfied, the jobless 
are likely candidates for communism. 

India’s neutrality. The position of 
India’s government in the struggle 
between the western nations and the 
communist lands has sometimes been 
hard to figure. According to Nehru, 
India is determined to follow a neutral 
course between the 2 big contending 
groups in the cold war. Yet, it has 
seemed to many Americans that he 
has been more critical of the western 
nations than he has of the communist 
countries. 

Nonetheless, Nehru has acted firmly 
against communists inside India when 
they have created disturbances. Today 
the Reds are not resorting to force, 
but are trying to get into power 
through legal, political methods. In 
last spring’s nation-wide elections, 
they more than doubled their votes 
over any previous balloting. 

Though communists kave only 29 
members in the Indian legislature (as 
compared to 366 for Nehru’s Congress 
Party), they did succeed in taking 
over control of one state government 
on India’s southwestern coast. The 
Reds plainly are aiming to get control 
of the whole country. 

Race with China. Today, many peo- 
ple are watching the “race” that is 
going on between India and China. 
India’s big neighbor, Red China, is 
also engaged in a vast development 
program to become a modern nation. 
China is carrying on its program 
under a Red dictatorship, while India 
pursues its plan democratically. 

Many observers feel that the out- 
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come of this competition has great 
significance for the future of Asia. If 
China should clearly forge ahead of 
India, then many other underdevel- 
oped lands in Asia might turn to 
communism. On the other hand, if 
India should clearly win the race, its 
democratic methods might be copied 
in other lands nearby. 

Kashmir dispute. II] feeling exists 
between India and Pakistan, mainly 
over the disputed state of Kashmir. 
The northernmost state of old India, 
Kashmir has been claimed by both of 
the new nations since they were 
formed in 1947. Pakistani troops are 
stationed in western Kashmir, and 
Indian forces hold the larger eastern 
part. India, under present conditions, 
refuses to permit the United Nations 
to conduct an election in Kashmir to 
find out which country the majority 
of the natives want to join. 

This dispute has harmed U. S. rela- 
tions with each of these lands. Un- 
like India, Pakistan has charted its 
course with the western nations. She 
is a member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), and 
is one of the Baghdad Pact powers. 
Both groups were set up to restrain 
the Reds in different parts of Asia. 

U. S. economic assistance to India 
since World War II totals about 
$479,000,000. Pakistan resents this 
aid. About 2 weeks ago, the Pakistani 
Foreign Minister stated that anybody 
who lends money to India commits 
“an unfriendly act,” because it allows 
India to use her own resources on 
arms, “aimed mainly at Pakistan.” 

Since 1947 we have granted Paki- 
stan about $278,000,000 worth of eco- 
nomic aid as well as an undisclosed 
amount of military assistance. India 
has complained repeatedly about this 
U. S. help. Nehru declared recently 
that a strongly armed Pakistan poses 
a threat to India, and forces his 
country into an arms race that it can- 
not afford. 

Help India? It is against this back- 
ground that U. S. leaders are now 
studying India’s request for a loan 
that might total as much as $600,000,- 
000. Some Americans think we should 
help India. They say: 

“India lies between 2 of the world’s 
most critical areas—the Middle East 
and southeastern Asia. The com- 
munists are out to take over these 
regions, and we are spending millions 
there, trying to curb them. If India 
should ever fall to the Reds, then both 
of these regions—in fact, the whole 
mainland of Asia—would turn com- 
munist. 

“The best way to prevent this ca- 
tastrophe is to help India strengthen 
herself. If this land can pull living 
standards upward without having to 
resort to the methods of a dictator- 
ship, she will remain independent. 
Moreover, her example will influence 
the struggling young nations around 
her to stay in the free world. 

“India is not asking for a gift, but 
for a loan. She is a good risk to re- 
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pay it. If she were not, American 
businessmen would not have invested 
$300,000,000 of their own money in 
India. If she can secure the funds to 
procure machinery and certain raw 
materials, India will—with her ample 
manpower—become a great industrial 
nation. 

“Although Nehru doesn’t always 
agree with us, he is no Red. If he can 
make his country strong economically, 
he will never permit it to fall into the 
communist orbit. If we are short- 
sighted, though, and withhold our aid, 
India will be under increasing pres- 
sure to turn for help to Russia and 
Red China. With that aid will come 
increasing communist influence.” 

Make no loan? Other Americans 
believe that we should not grant India 
large-scale aid. They put forth these 
views: 

“Our government is making every 
effort to cut down the amount of money 
going to other lands. We just can’t 
afford to channel to India the vast sum 
that country requires. Isn’t it about 
time we did something to reduce taxes 
and inflation at home? 

“While India’s leaders may say with 
all sincerity that U. S. aid would be 
a loan and not a gift, India’s ability 
to repay such a large sum is extremely 
doubtful. She has so many people and 
poverty is so widespread that even this 
vast program cannot raise living 
standards a great deal. After all, the 
first 5-year program increased annual 
income by only about $5 a person. 

“Moreover, India doesn’t deserve 
help on such a big scale. Time and 
again, Nehru has scolded the western 
powers while often excusing the com- 
munists for their actions. The least 
we can expect is that a country we help 
will support our efforts to curb com- 
munism. Also, aid to India is going 
to cause us more trouble with Paki- 
stan, a staunch friend of ours. 

“The time has come when we must 
stop helping every land that gets in 
trouble. A few years ago, it was Brit- 
ain which ‘had’ to have a loan. Now 
it is India. We can be sure that an- 
other ‘crisis’ will soon develop in some 
other nation—and that the latter will 
call upon the United States for help. 
We must make it unmistakably plain 
that we are no longer handing out 
dollars in the quantity that India is 
requesting.” —By HOWARD SWEET 





UNITED PRESS 
INDIAN at bat in cricket, a game the 
Asian country learned from the British 





NATIONAL CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 


CHIROPRACTOR is shown in her office giving treatment to a patient 


A Career for Tomorrow 


As a Chiropractor 


OME 25,000 chiropractors are now 

employed throughout the country. 
The U. S. Department of Labor says 
that there are good career opportuni- 
ties for additional persons trained in 
this field in most sections of the nation. 

If you decide on this profession, you 
will treat patients who have aches, 
pains, stiff joints, and other ills largely 
by massaging or otherwise working 
with parts of the body, especially the 
spinal column. At times, you may also 
use such supplementary measures as 
diet, exercise, and heat in your treat- 
ments. 

If you go into private practice, as 
most chiropractors do, you will treat 
patients who come to you much as 
medical doctors and dentists treat per- 
sons who come to them. You may be 
called upon to treat anything from 
a stiff back to a partially paralyzed leg. 

Some chiropractors who do not go 
into practice for themselves are em- 
ployed by athletic organizations where 
they help athletes keep fit. A few also 
do research work in the field, or teach 
at chiropractic schools. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
profession, you should have an apti- 
tude for scientific subjects plus a high 
degree of dexterity with your hands. 
The ability to deal with people sym- 
pathetically is also a “must” quality. 

Training. Take as many science 
courses as possible while in high 
school. Next, you will be required to 
take about 4 years of training in a 
chiropractic school. In some states, 
you will need 1 or 2 years of college 
study before you can begin the 4-year 
chiropractic course. 

In the first 2 years of chiropractic 
school, you will study such subjects as 
anatomy, physiology, and biochemis- 
try. The last 2 years are largely spent 
in obtaining practical experience in 
the school’s clinic. The degree of 
Chiropractic Doctor (D.C.) is awarded 
to students who successfully complete 
the training. 

After finishing your schooling, you 
must pass an examination given by 
your state before you can become a 
licensed practitioner. (This rule ap- 
plies to all but 3 or 4 states that do 
not require such licenses.) You can 
obtain information about  require- 
ments in your area from the State 
Board of Licensing located in your 
state capital. 


Women, as well as men, can find 
good career opportunities in this field, 
and all chiropractic schools accept both 
male and female students. At present, 
about 18 per cent of the practicing 
chiropractors are women. 

Earnings. When you first go into 
private practice, you may barely be 
able to make ends meet. Few chiro- 
practors do more than break even until 
after they have been in practice for 2 
or 3 years. When you become an 
established chiropractor, you are likely 
to earn between $6,000 and $10,000 a 
year. Average earnings in this pro- 
fession are approximately $8,000 an- 
nually. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 
The field offers good opportunities to 
help others. Also, earnings are fairly 
good for those who become well estab- 
lished. 

A major disadvantage is that this 
profession isn’t fully accepted by some 
people as a method of treating ills. 
Hence, it is difficult to set up a prac- 
tice in certain localities. In addition, 
it takes a good deal of money to buy 
the expensive equipment needed to 
start a practice of your own. 

Further information. If possible, 
talk over career opportunities with a 
practicing chiropractor in your area. 
You can also secure information from 
the National Chiropractic Association, 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Two TV Programs 


The magical story of “Pinocchio” 
will come to life on your TV screen 
on Sunday, October 13, from 6:30 to 
7:30 p.m., EDT. Mickey Rooney will 
play the part of the wooden imp who 
gets into one scrape after another. 
Gentle and kindly Papa Gepetto will 
be portrayed by Walter Slezak. NBC 
will carry the show on both radio and 
TV. 

A special “Know Your Schools” 
project will be launched by a number 
of NBC radio and television stations 
on the week end of October 12-13. In 
the course of the 6-week program 
series, there will be panel shows, dra- 
matic skits, films, and personal inter- 
views dealing with today’s educational 
problems. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 












— 


Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
September 9, 16, 23, and 30. Answer key 
appears in the October 7 issue of the 
Civic Leader. Scoring: If grades are to 
be calculated on a percentage basis, we 
suggest that a deduction of 3 points be 
made for each wrong or omitted answer. 











DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct an- 
swer and write its letter on your answer 
sheet. 


1. Chief controversy in Congress over 
President Eisenhower’s budget proposals 
centered about requests for money to (a) 
continue economic and military aid to 
foreign nations; (b) renovate the U. S. 
Capitol; (c) raise salaries of government 
workers; (d) continue soil bank pay- 
ments to farmers. 


2. In June, the Senate approved U. S. 
membership in the new (a) Organization 
for Trade Cooperation; (b) Baghdad 
Pact; (c) International Atomic Energy 
Agency; (d) Special UN Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


3. The July victory of Nikita Khrush- 
chev over rivals for power in the Soviet 
Union was due largely to (a) the me 
port of Georgi Zhukov, Red Army head; 
(b) the backing of former premier Georgi 
Malenkov; (c) his popularity with the 
Russian people; (d) his former associa- 
tions with the late Joseph Stalin. 


4. Since seizing power in Russia in 
July, Khrushchev has made it clear that 
he will try to (a) reverse Russia’s for- 
eign policy; (b) agree to drastic arms 
cuts; (c) promote close ties with other 
communist lands near the Soviet Union; 
(d) break up the UN. 


5. One reason why Syria is very im- 
portant to the Western nations is that 
(a) one-third of all Middle East oil is 
produced in Syria; (b) one-third of all 
Middle East oil is piped across Syria; (c) 
Syria could block the Suez Canal; (d) 
Syria is the largest nation in the Middle 
East. 


6. Attempted expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence into the Middle East in coming 
years is expected to take chiefly the form 
of (a) threatening Arab nations with 
nuclear weapons; (b) political maneuver- 
ing inside Arab nations; (c) attacks by 
the Russian army; (d) economic boycotts 
of Arab nations. ‘ 


7. U. S. observers believe that the 
Russians have flown at least 4 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles for distances 
of about (a) 10,000 miles; (b) 75 miles; 
(c) 1,000 miles; (d) 4,000 miles. 


8. The intercontinental ballistic missile 
is sometimes called the “ultimate weap- 
on,” because (a) the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union have agreed not to produce it; 
(b) it will go farther than any other 
missile; (c) there is at present no defense 
available against it; (d) it is the most 
expensive weapon ever designed. 


9. The Civil Rights Act of 1957 is de- 
signed to protect voting rights of all 
American citizens by (a) giving’ the FBI 
greater powers; (b) making it illegal to 
bribe voters; (c) lowering the voting age 
to 18 years; (d) providing federal court 
action to head off violations of voting 
rights. 


10. The U. S. foreign aid program, 
which was started to help western Europe 
after World War II, has in recent years 
been directed increasingly toward aiding 
(a) Latin America; (b) Africa; (c) Asia 
and the Middle East; (d) Australia. 


11. Since 1950 the U. S program of 
foreign aid has been (a) mostly military 
aid; (b) mostly economic aid; (c) 4 
proved unanimously by Congress; (d) 
mostly technical assistance. 

12. The latest nation to receive in- 
dependence from Britain and also to be 
made a UN member is (a) India; (b) 
Malaya; (c) Burma; (d) Pakistan. 


13. At the recent London disarmament 
talks, (a) there was complete agreement 
on all major questions; (b) it was agreed 
to stop nuclear tests for 2 years; (c) 
nuclear weapons were outlawed; (d) no 
major agreements were reached but U. S. 
negotiators feel some progress was made. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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14. President Eisenhower believes that 
the vast majority of people connected 
with organized labor are (a) racketeers; 
(b) decent and honest Americans; (c) 
communists; (d) inefficient. 


15. In order to prevent misuse of union 
funds, some people are calling for (a) 
greater government regulation of unions; 
(b) elimination of all unions; (c) forma- 
tion of one big union; (d) break-up of 
large unions. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. In spite of campaign promises, 
Congress again failed to grant statehood 
to the 2 territories of Hawaii and- 





17. The “Eisenhower 
viding that U. S. aid will be given to 
countries requesting it, is designed to 
stop Soviet expansion into the- 


Doctrine,” pro- 





18. The UN General Assembly adopted 
a report strongly condemning the _ 1096 
attack on Hungary by- 


19. The continent which has more 
people per square mile than any other 
1gs————_ 





20. Opponents of federal civil rights 
laws say these measures tend to give the 
federal tg wet too much power, at 
the expense of the—————— ‘ 


21. The first official U. S. display at an 
international trade fair in a communist 
land was made this spring in the country 
of 


22. Ever since 1954, French troops 
have been trying to stamp out a rebellion 
in the North African territory of-———. 


The first nation-wide elections are 


m1 held in the ancient African king- 
dom of————————. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list 
below. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Konrad Adenauer 
25. Shukri al-Kuwatly 
26. Neil McElroy 

27. Henry Cabot Lodge 
28. Sir Leslie Munro 


A. Secretary of Defense 


B. President of the UN General As- 
sembly 
C. Chancellor of West Germany 


D. Prime Minister of Canada 


S. Ambassador to the UN 


E. U. 


F. President of Syria 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter preceding 
the word or phrase that makes the best 


definition of the word in italics. 


29. To dismiss his prime minister was 
once a king’s prerogative. (a) chief duty; 
(b) privilege; (c) habit; (d) reward. 


30. Chauvinism can be a cause of war. 
(a) extreme poverty; (b) ignorance; (c) 


exaggerated patriotism; (d)_ religious 
fervor. 
31. The lawyer’s arguments’ were 


(a) false; 
disrespectful; (d) 


called irrelevant by the judge. 
(b) emotional; (c) 
not pertinent. 


When questioned about his opinion, 
the “senator did not equivocate. (a) say 
one thing and mean another; (b)_ be- 
come angry; (c) forget; (d) reply. 


33. Leaders 
more amicable 
trade; (b) 
educational. 


of the 2 countries say 
relations are possible. (a) 
serious; (c) friendly; (d) 











































DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


JOHN JAY, first United States Chief Justice, served from 1789 to 1795 


Historical Background 


Fourth of Series on Constitution 


FORMER Chief Justice, the late 

Charles Evans Hughes, once de- 
clared that “the Constitution is what 
the judges say it is.” 

The jurist meant that our highest 
court has the power to decide whether 
laws are—or are not—in accord with 
the Constitution. In making decisions 
on cases brought before it, the Court 
interprets the Constitution. 

The Court’s power has’ grown 
through years of dispute. Even some 
of the men who wrote the Constitution 
, for one 
—felt that the Court should not have 
authority to declare unconstitutional 
a law passed by Congress. Certain of 
the Constitution’s authors thought 
that no court should have such power; 
others believed that only state courts 
should in most cases. 

Arguments immediately arose be- 
cause the Constitution does not say 
specifically that the Supreme Court can 
rule that laws are unconstitutional. 





The Court’s Powers 


However, Article III does give the 
Supreme Court and lower federal 
courts power to rule on all cases “‘aris- 
ing under this Constitution, the Laws 
of the United States, and Treaties.” 

Writers of the Constitution, some 
people argue, planned for the federal 
government and state legislatures to 
make laws, and for the courts to de- 
cide whether these laws were Constitu- 
tional. Naturally, the highest tri- 
bunal of the land, the Supreme Court, 
would have the final decision. So goes 
the argument. 

Critics of the Supreme Court say 
that many of the authors of the Con- 
stitution never intended for a handful 
of appointed men to overrule acts of 


elected representatives in Congress 
and state legislatures. It is pointed 
out that, if they are “supreme,” no 


court should be able to overrule them. 

Despite all criticism, however, the 
Court has managed to establish its 
position as the final authority on the 
Constitution—by winning majority ac- 
ceptance of its opinions, and by some- 
times altering opinions to meet the 
needs of changing times. 

The lower federal courts were the 
first to establish national authority 
over that of the states in 1791 and 
1792. In those years, U. S. Circuit 
Courts declared unconstitutional a 
Connecticut and a Rhode Island law. 

Probably the best-known case in 





which the Supreme Court laid the 
foundation for its power is that of 
Marbury v. Madison. President John 
Adams, at the close of his term, had 
appointed Marbury and other men to 
judicial posts. James Madison, Secre- 
tary of State in President Thomas 
Jefferson’s new administration, tried 
to keep Marbury from taking office. 

The resulting 1803 dispute involved 
a law which had been passed earlier 
by Congress. Chief Justice John 
Marshall wrote the Court’s decision 
that the law under which the case 
arose was unconstitutional. In his 
now-famous argument, Marshall de- 
clared that the Constitution was the 
“fundamental” law of the nation and 
that it was the duty of the Court to 
interpret the law. 

In 1857, the Court rendered its con- 
troversial Dred Scott decision. Scott, 
born a slave, had lived in Missouri 
and later gone to a territory declared 
free of salvery by a law of Congress. 
Returning to Missouri, then a slave 
state, Scott sued his master for free- 
dom. The Supreme Court, with Chief 
Justice Roger Taney presiding, ruled 
that Congress had no power to exclude 


slavery from any territory. Scott re- 
mained a slave. 

Considerable resentment against 
this decision in northern states in- 


creased tension, which eventually led 
to war between North and South. 


Renewed Conflict 


In the 1930 depression years, the Su- 
preme Court ruled against several 
“New Deal’ laws passed to aid agricul- 
ture, industry, and labor. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sought—and 
failed to get—congressional approval 
to increase the number of justices. 
Roosevelt wanted to name men who 
might change the Court’s rulings. The 
issue finally was settled, partly by new 
laws which avoided points to which 
the Court had objected, and partly by 
changes in Court membership as a 
result of deaths and retirements. 

The controversy of the 1930’s was 
the most serious of this century—until 
the present dispute over segregation 
rulings arose. —By ToM HAWKINS 





Justice is the great interest of man 
on earth. —DANIEL WEBSTER 
* 
Unless justice be done to others, it 
will not be done to us. 
—WoopROW WILSON 











Modern Frontiers 
By Lewis Todd 











The following editorial suggests 
some modern challenges to consider 
on Columbus Day, October 12. 


or, an ebb tide in the pre-dawn 
darkness of August 3, 1492, three 
small vessels bearing Christopher Co- 
lumbus and his bold companions started 
on their voyage into the unknown. 

Almost exactly 465 years later, on 
July 4, 1957, from a launching rig on 
the top of a sheet-metal building in 
the wilderness near Fort Churchill, 
Manitoba, a powerful rocket soared 
160 miles into the heavens. It carried 
in its sleek, streamlined body test 
equipment to secure vital space data. 

The two events, separated though 
they were by nearly five centuries, had 
this in common: both were part of 
man’s unquenchable urge to roll back 
the frontiers of the unknown and to 
bring new worlds into view. 

We have today far more frontiers 
to conquer than men of Columbus’ time 
ever dreamed of. But the frontiers 
now, as in earlier times, challenge only 
those with imagination and the will- 
ingness to work and sacrifice for the 
attainment of their goals. 

The rocket that roared upward from 
the launching rig at Fort Churchill on 
July 4 was part of one of the first of 
the major experiments of a world-wide 
scientific venture known as the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. The ven- 
ture started on July 1 and will con- 
tinue for a period of eighteen months, 
ending in December 1958. During 
this period 8,000 scientists of 64 na- 
tions will cooperate in research. 

Since the dawn of human history, 
men have lifted up their eyes to the 
heavens in wonder and in awe. But 
just as until Columbus’ time men could 
only offer guesswork about the mythi- 
cal Atlantis that lay to the west of 
Europe, so until our time earthbound 
men have had to study interplanetary 
space from a distance. 

Now, however, during the Interna- 
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tional Geophysical Year, scientists 
propose to shoot man-made satellites 
out beyond the atmosphere and, with 
the aid of test instruments, collect 
data from the threshold of space. 

Outer space is by no means the only 
unconquered frontier. One may, in- 
deed, raise the question whether there 
are not today far more important 
frontiers to be faced and conquered. 
Should not the enormous amount of 
money and effort being poured into the 
IGY projects be matched, dollar for 
dollar and man-hour for man-hour, 
by a study of ways to eliminate antag- 
onism and conflict between men and 
nations? 










